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ABSTBACT 

This report discusses secondary level psychology 
instruction in Florida public schools « The. typical high school 
psychology student is described « The conposite picture is o£ a 
student vho is vhite, most often female, attends a large urban high 
school, and receives instruction with a behavioral emphasis from a 
social studies teacher with a.^Masters Degree, Psychology instruction 
is also discussed in terms of teacher and school characteristics, 
course emphasis, textbooks, and instructional materials. The bulk of 
the report analyzes twelve general introductory psychology textbooks. 
Information is included on the types, kinds, and freguencies of 
textbook treatment of units, chapters, content, and illustrations. 
Data are presented on unit headings, chapter headings, percentage of 
pages devoted to illustrations, and mention of dLndividual names v^ich 
appear in at least five of the 12 textbooks. Data on the freguently 
named persons, generally psychologists, psychiatrists, and other 
social scientists, are analyzed according to the number of pages 
which contain the name and by cross text comparison of treatment q£ a 
person mentioned on at least three pages in any one of the texts. 
Tables relating to the textbook evaluation, a list of textbooks 
studied, and description of five precollege psychology teaching 
workshop sessions are included in the document, (Author/DB) 
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The "Typical" High School Psychology Student in Florida 

Based upon the results of the 1972-73 survey, we know that she is 
enrolled in a public school, probably including grades 10-12, with an 
enrollment in excess of 1,000 students. Her school primarily enrolls white 
students with fewer than twenty percent blacks. In addition, her school is 
located in a primarily urban area rather than rural or suburban area. She 
in enrolled in a separate course in Psychology in almost any secondary 
school in Florida since about four out of five schools appear to offer at 
least one such course in their curriculum. 

She is one of 25,201 students enrolled in separate courses in Psychology, 
and probably is one of the 17,412 students enrolled for a semester-long 
course. Regardless of the length of the course, she is enrolled because 
she elected to take it rather than because it was required. One of the major 
reasons she decided to take the course is because it is tremendously popular 
with her and her classmates. In addition, she is enrolled in a school where 
the enrollment and demand for the course continued to increase over a period 
of two or three years. 

Even if she were not enrolled in the separate Psychology course, she 
would probably receive "psychologicaV subject matter in a number of other 
courses she is taking, especially if she were enrolled in Sociology or Problems 
of Democracy. 

A majority of her classmates are eleventh and twelfth grade females. 
Her class is predominantly white with less than twenty percent being black. 
About forty percent of her classmates are males. 

Her teacher is certified in the area of Social Studies and holds a 
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Masters Degree. Her teacher has an average of 25.1 semester hours of college 
course preparation in various undergraduate and graduate psychology courses. 
(This is equivalent to approximately eight three-hour psychology courses at the 
college level.) With this background-, her teacher feels adequately prepared 
to teach the course on this level. 

Her teacher has adopted a behavioristic approach to the course rather 
than a humanistic one. Operating within this framework, the three major course 
objectives identified by her teacher are: (1) to help students cope with 
problems associated with emerging adolescence; (2) to assist students in 
adjusting to life and solving life's problems; and (3) to apply psychological 
knowledge in order to understand contemporary social problems and events. 

The course includes most of the topics and concepts her teacher feels 
ought to be included in psychology courses on the precollege level. Hence, 
our "typical" student will receive instruction in intelligence , mental illness, 
personality theory , mental health , and emotions . She will less likely 
receive instruction in statistics , child care , and the human body . 

She has been assigned a copy of the Engle and Snell grove textbook 
entitled. Psychology: Its principles and applications (Editions 3, 4 or 5), 
which is on the list of state adopted textbooks. She uses this textbook a 
great deal of the time in relation to her course work load. Despite the fact 
that she does use this textbook, her teacher may be one of the teachers who 
preferred a different kind of textbook for the course. 

Along with the desire for a different textbook, her teacher desires 
more materials and instructional aids to use in teaching the course. Her 
teachers not only feels this need, but would use these materials if they 
were made available for use. Among the types of materials and aids her 



teacher most desires are films , materials for classroom experiments , simulation 
games . and filmstrips . Least desired is materials for slow learners. 
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Headings 



During the Spring, 1974, the authors analyzed the six state-adopted 
psycholony textbooks to determine the types, kinds, and frequencies of 
their respective treatment of units, chapters, content, and illustrations. 
In order to determine whether these results were "typical," five introductory 
psychology textbooks were randomly selected and analyzed in a similar manner. 
A sixth text, Engle and Snell groves' Psychology: Its principles and appli- 
cations (3rd Ed ), was purposely selected because it was still used in many 
secondary schools in Florida at the time the analysis took place. Hence, 
the six state-adopted psychology textbooks could be compared against one 
another and could be compared with six other general introductory psychology 
textbooks not included on the state-adopted list. 

Unit Headings 

Unit titles were examined because it appeared that an analysis of these 
headings would provide sufficient data about the general topics and subjects 
that were included in the twelve books examined. Our investigation of these 
texts revealed that: 

1. The title that appear most frequently at the level of 'Unit Heading' 
was a general heading like "Introduction to Psychology" (7 of the 12 texts). 
"Learning" and "Personality" appeared In 6 of the texts. 

2. Many of the texts included the above three mentioned titles as both 
unit and chapter headings. 

3. The "Branches of Psychology" headings treated by Gordon as 'chapters' 
were included as 'units' by Mussen. The other ten textbooks did not tend to 
treat "Branches of Psychology" as either units or chapters but included subject 
matter related to the different branches of psychology as topics within chapters. 



4. "Intelligence," "Alcoholism and Drugs," and "Measurement and 
Evaluation" were treated as unit headings in only one book each. 

' 5. Engle is the only author which gave "Mental Health" unit-level 
status (in his 3rd and 5th Editions). However, he chose to abandon this 
status level in his sixth edition with Snellgrove. 

6. Eight of the 12 textbooks included at least one integrative unit. 
An "integrative unit" was defined as any unit including more than one 
distinct topic or theme or which might be any broad general unit whose 
content made it otherwise unclassifiable. The diversity of topics included 
in these units forced the investigators to list them as separate categories 
under the unit heading computations. 

7. The heading, "Social Aspects of Behavior," tended to be included 
as chapters rather than as units. 

8. The Mussen and Tallent and Spungin textbooks included the highest 
number of units followed by CRM (Psychology Today). The McKeachie and Dolyle 
text included the lowest number of units. (See Figure 1). 

Chapter Headings* 

The chapter headings of each of the twelve textbooks were analyzed 
to determine if the different texts tended to stress similar or different 
content at the chapter level. An examination of these data revealed that: 

1. There is no topic or subject which is included in all six state- 
adopted or in all non-adopted textbooks. 

2. One of the headings which appears most frequently (10 of 12 books) 

*The headings appearing in the Branca and the Sandberg texts were classifiabl 
by the investigators as 'chapters' because they both appeared to function as 
chapter headings rather than as unit headings. 



Figure 1: Data Regarding "Unit Headings" Found in These Textbooks 
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Figure 1 : Continued 
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"EBsLC^^^s are treated together in the book. ^ 



and Which appears as the first chapter in nearly all of these texts 1s a 

general title, "Introduction to Psychology." 

u x.-nnc "iparninq" and "Personality" also appear 
3. The topics or headings, Learning 

as chapter headings in' 10 of the 12 textbooks. 

3ens:tion." "Intelligence." and "Social Aspects of Behavior" each which 

appear in 8 of the 12 textbooks. 

5 -Branches of Psychology" and related "Miscellaneous Topics such ^ 
as .d.a.s.- .parapsychology, .self-actualization theories. ..agical beliefs, 
and .^thology. were treated as separate chapter headings in the Gordon ook. 

J,..ded these topics and subjects as ^^^^^^ ^^^^Z 
.„t tended to deal with the. within the body of chapters assigned o her s. 

6 "Mental Health" was stressed at the chapter heading level ,n only 
„„e book'while "Mental Illness" achieved chapter status in four of the texts. 

.Alcohol and Drugs" and "Measurement and Evaluation" appeared ,n 

two of the 12 books as chapter headings. 

8 The book that contained the largest nu^er of chapters was the 
Mussen book (21 chapters,. Branca and CRM had 17 chapters each. 

9. The book that contained the least number of chapters was the 
Sandberg text with seven chapters. (See Figure 2). 
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Figure 2: Data Regarding "Chapter Headings" Found in These Textbooks 
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Figure 2: Continued 
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Figure 2: Continued 
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Persons 

The names of individual persons included in the twelve textbooks were 
identified and the resultant data analyzed in two distinct ways so as to 
provide as complete and adequate a survey of this area of the texts as possible. 
The criterion for each and the relevant data found as a result is explained 
below: 

Any person whose name appeared in the body of the text in five or 
more of the 12 textbooks was considered to be a "frequently-named" person. 
Each name and the number of pages which contained the name was listed. Data 
relevant to these individual persons revealed that: 

1. Sigmund Freud was the only person mentioned in all 12 textbooks. 
Terman and Pavlov were mentioned in 11 texts apiece while Jung, Kinner, and 
Watson were mentioned in 10 books each. 

2. Guilford, Allport, Hull, Hebb, James, Lorenz, N. Miller, E.L. 
Thomdike, T. Simon, and Thurstone were all mentioned in only five of the 12 
books—the lowest possible number of books as prescribed by the criterion. Of 
these names, Simon and Thomdike tended to be mentioned on an average of only 
one page per book. 

3. In contrast to the above, Freud was mentioned on an average of 13 
pages in the state-adopted texts and 12 pages in the non-adopted texts. 

4. Terman was mentioned on an average of 1.8 pages in the state- 
adopted texts and 2.7 pages in non-adopted texts for an overall average of 
2.25 pages per book. Pavlov and Skinner were mentioned on 2.6 and 5.3 pages 
in state-adopted and 5.8 and 7 pages in non-adopted texts, respectively. 

5. Mussen and CRM included most of the persons listed in this section 
of the analysis of names. Mussen included 30 of the 36 names possible while 
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Figure 3: Names of Individuals Mentioned In at Least Five of the Twelve Texts ' 
Used In this Study. 
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Figure 3: Continued 
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CRM included 29 of these 36 names. Engle's 3rd Edition contained the least 
number of the persons, listing only 8 of these 36 persons in the context of 
his book. 

The second way these data were analyzed was to make a list of all 
persons who were mentioned on three or more pages in any text, and, once 
mentioned and identified, determine how each of the remaining 11 texts 
treated that person page-wise. This approach revealed that: 

1. The McKeachie and the Sandberg texts included most of the persons 
on the list of 189 persons whose name appeared in at least one of these 

12 textbooks on at least 3 pages. McKeachie listed 51 of these persons while 
Sandberg mentioned 46 persons. 

2. Engle's 3rd Edition did not include any of the 153 persons included 
in this second way who were not also included in the first list of 36 persons 
identified earlier in way one. Engle and Snellgroves' later editions, 5th 
and 6th, contained only one of these 153 persons. In other words, the Engle's 
texts contain very few names and when they do they rarely take more than three 
pages to mention the person on. 

3. In examining the two separate lists (way one and way two), McKeachi 
showed consistency in including a large number of persons whereas Engle's 3rd 
Edition showed equal consistency in including the least number of person's 
names. 
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Table 1 



^!^ib]^ Indicating the Percentage of Pages in Each Textbook Devoted to 
IllijStrations Based Upon An Examination of Ten Percent of the 
Ototal Niariber of Pages in Each Textbook 





Total Number 
of Pages 


10% of Total 
Number of Efeges 


% of Pages With 
Illustrations** 


a::anca 


584 


58 , 


62% 


Engle (3rd edition) 


657 


65 


26% 


Eligle (5th editicn)* 


612 


61 


44% 


Ehgle (6th editiai) 


535 


53 


56% 


Frederiburgh 


438 


43 


42% 


Gordon* 


489 


48 


25% 




449 


44 


36% 


tfcKeachie* 


388 


38 


60% 


Ilissen 


907 


90 


44% 


Psychology Today (C3?M) 


707 


70 


60% 


Sandberg* 


344 


34 


0 


TfeOlent* 


567 


56 


64% 



Mean for state adopted texts 474.8 
liean for non-adopted texts 638 
Mean for all texts S5f .4 



* State-adopted textbooks 

**By illxistrations is meant charts, pictures, cartoon, diagrams, etc. 
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List of TejdJbodts Used in the Study 



Branca, Albert A. Psvchologys the science of behavior. Atlanta: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1966, 584 pages. 

Engle, T. 1. Psycholocrr-: its principles and applications. 3rd Eflition. 
r^T&t York: Harcourt, Srace & T*rld, 1^57, 657 pages. 

* Engle, T. L. & Snellqrove, L. Ps^/chology: its rcinciples and applications. 

5th Ri»itian. ifei^ York: Farcourt, Brace G Tferld, 1959, 612 pages. 

aigle, T. L. & Snellgrove, L. PsyehoJogy; its rarinci ples and applications. 
6th Baition. New York: Harcourt, Brace Javonovicn, i9/4, 535 pages. 

Ercdenbur^, Franz A. Explorii>? human hehavior: an introduction to 

psyctology. Ci^Jertano, Calif.: James E. Ereel, iy73, 43H pages. 

* Gardon, Sol Pg.'dhology for yoii. Na-/ Yoi±: Oxford, 1972, 489 pages. 

* Bfershey, Geiald L. & Lugo, Jsemes O. Living psvcholoqys an experiential 

approach. Ifei/ York: KaoniUaow 1970, 449 pages. 

* IfcSeachie, T'Slhert Janes & Doyle, Charlotte lackner Psycholxagy : the short 

course. Beading* ?^ass.: Addisoi-^fesley, 1972, 388 pages. 

Hussen, & Itosenzvreig, Ilark R. Psychology; an introciuction. Iexin,gton, 

»!asss.^ D.C. Heath, 1973, 907 pages. 
Psychology Ttac3ay{cnr]) Psychologv todav: an introduction. Del Calif. 

CRM, 1970, 707 pages. 

^ San3berg, John H. Intro3uction to the behavioral sc iences; an inquiry 
apprrvy->» . New York: Ftolt, T»inehart and TTinston, iy69, 344 pages. 

* Tfedlent, Kbrman & Spumin, Charlotte Psychology: understanding ourselves 

ana others. Kte/York: ainerican Book, 1972, 567 pages. 



•deinotes state adopted tesrtbooilts. 
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PrecoHege Psychology Workshop Sessions 



In October, 1973, five sessions relevant to the teaching of 
precollege psychology were held in conjunction with the Florida Council 
for the Social Studies Annual Fall Workshop-Clinic. The following letter 
was mailed to all the teachers who responded to the 1972-73 Florida 
psychology questionnaire survey- The letter describes the sessions put 
together by Stahl- 
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Deeir C3olleague: 

The Fall Omference of the Florida Council for the Social Studies 
(PCSS) mil host five sessions relevant to high school psychology. 
Ihese sessions, each on different areas of psychology, mil focus on 
psychology as an "Alternative in the Social Studies", the clime's thene. 

Ihe sessions arA activities planned for this Oonf erence-Cliiiic 
«hich is to be held on Ocbdbex 18, 19, and 20 in Orlando are uni^. 
^ Cbuncil will host the first series of ncn-l^PA sponsored sessions on 
seconaarv school psychology in the Onited States. This Clmic viUl 
bring together wsre high school psychology teachers in one group than 
have ever been assenMed outside the ?^E^ and its sponsored programs. 
Tte puroose of tiiese sessions are to exanune tiie present states of high 
school i)sychology, to deberrdne «se interests and needs of teaches in 
this area, arel to iiahe plans for the future relevant to those needs. 
Giese sessions dMuld set the franes-xaric for iii?>roving the psychology 
courses ^lte teach in our am sctools. 

Dr. »^nrv Pennypacker, Chainnan of the Ccmnittee on Pre-COllege 
Psvdx>loqy, airi nr. IXnald Avila, Director of the Center for Etoanistic 
Baijcation, hewe accepted Invitations to participate in these sessxons. 
^BtAi is to fccus on the role tiieir group sees for psychology on 
level and to determine T*at teachers see as being their role in the future, 
several classroao tead«rs have also been invi^ to help lead discussion 
grocqps as vrell as bo man Ovs di^lay room to ansjer inquiries. 

Ower five hurrbced pfcUshers and audio-visual producers have been 
xeqassbed to nrovide exandnation and saannple copies of their products 
for dia)lav in one roan that is to be set aside for displaying only 
raterials that can be used in tte secondary school PfVchology classroon. 
Besides books, films, transparencies, and records vail he available for 
leviet/. Descriptive brodwres a«^ catalogs xdll be distritaited f^^^ 
desiring more infomatioi. This displ^ is »non-caiinMcial' ij.^jt no 
nroch3=t%fill he-^3u*ed, rather it is an effort to impartially display 
ill the materials x-te are able to obtain for thxa purpose. Ihis mil 
be aie largest dirolay of strictly hic^ school psychology materials 
arri instructional aids ever put together. 

Tflhe five sessions olarmed for the Clinic ares 
Session U'. High School Psychologv: A "ShorJ 'n Tell" Session for Class- 
room Tieachers. 

The purpose of this session is to allcyr teachers to discover v^^at 
other teachers are doina in their psychology units. Classroon teachers 
are encouraged to bring 'materials, handouts, curriculum guides, course 
outlines, instructional aids, etc. they use in teaching tiieir courses, 
•flie program vdll enphasize small group activities t-jhere uidivlduai 
teacSrTcan exchanoe iri-eas and materials with teachers froa various parts 
of the state. Each' teacher is encouraged to bring a number of different 
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ccipies of their materials so that several teachers are able to obtain 
copies of these mterials. T3iis session is nriitarily designed to help 
teachers of psntAtblogv or those ijrU.vit'.uals interested in teaching the 
course get acquainted with one another as vjell as to share and exchange 
ideas and itaterials vith each other. 

Session #2: "Is Ps\»chology leaking iVn Pgo Trip ^Uirough The Social studies?" 

TSie purpose of this session is to examine and corcpare the setj; 
of objective, goals and purposes tJiat have been proposed for psvchologv 
courses on the pre-coUege lewel aid those set for conteinporary scwial 
studies education. .After a brief presentation of sane of these cibjectives 
ani goals a panel of individuals interested in psycholcgv and social 
stories instruc±ion, participahts attending the session vnll be arranged 
in groups to ^^^r^*^ these goals and objectives in light of those 

set for their own classes. Iltua session is designed to have teachers 
place psychology in i a :tj|j er persMCtive relative to social studies goals 
and objectives. 

Session 53: "V&lue 9seets in tJe Psvciiology Classrooms A 'Hbtr; to do 
it* ^TcB^shcp" 

Ttds sessioi is designed to introduce participants to a theory of 
valae r.iay j^'it^inn relevant to high school psvchology classrocm instruc- 
tion. After an ororvia* of t2>e theory, tiie session vail present several 
different fcrnats of value sheets the tsacto can design and \:se 

teacAii^ T5syrf»logv. Ihe focus of the session is on helping teachers 
design, develop, ad possibly try out in a snail group seme value 
iijeets fcr use in their own dassrocns. This is to be an application ot 
theorv session and teachers ^Kxdd eaqaect to leave ^xaidng hoc? they can 
buiia'aid use their own value clarification activities for their am 
classroans. 

Session iA-. "Beporting the Itesults of the 1572-73 Survey of Florida 

Tteachers JtelativB to the Status of Pre^toLlege Psychology 

Data from a survey of over 400 Florida secondary schools conducted 
durina the sgrixKj of 1973 are to he laresented. The results and con- 
clusions of the 37 item questionnaire relative to dif ferentjsprots 
of the teaching of high school psychology are to be discussed and an- 
alyzed. Participants will be encouraged to respond to the data given 
and oonclusicxis drasm by the investigators v.ho conducted, the study, 
nwse atbenJing vdll receive copies of the 1972-73 survey results. 

Session #5: "VlTere Do T-fe Gb From Here? - The Future of Psychology 
in Florida's Secondary' Schools" 

Climaxing the series of sessions on the FCSS program relating to 
psychology, this session is intended to determine the needs and interests 
dt psycJiology teachers as they see then and to make plans to deal vath 
the kinds of activities and programs that best meet these needs. Rep- 
resentatives fran various groups interested in psychology at the seconc^ary 
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school level vjill brief ly discuss their role in this area and vjhat role 
they could possibly play in the future. A state-^e psychological 
resource center, a naTsletter, and inrservice VDrkshops have all been 
suggested as within the realm of possibility for Florida psycholog^r 
teadhers. Plans for these and otier activities are to help highlight 
the session. . 

tTiWki Bennett, PCSS Chainnan, has been of invaluable assistance 
in helping to laate arrangements for the sessicai and display roan. I 
^jant to take this qpporturlty to thank her for her contributions to this 
effort an3 f or making these sessions a reality. The Hilton Irm Catei^jay, 
at the entrance to Disney T-ferld, will host the entire conference. 73ie 
Ttotel is beautiful. "She personnel fron »t. DeCarlo, Hilton Iiin inanager, 
cn dofrin are hospitable arr^. c our teous. It is an ideal setting for t*at 
plans to be an ideal program. 

Setting up the sessions and display roan have excited me* ^ I 
!x3pe liiat the programs being planned have excited you to the point of 
i!cJidng sure you attend the entire PCSS Conference and tha psychology/ 
sessions pertinent to your interests and needs. After a number of years 
of hearing teachers discuss the need for psychology teachers to get 
together, wa na-^ have an excellent cpport unit?/ to do so. 
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